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Recent theories that coaposition instruction should 
focus on the writing process rather than on the product have proven 
valid. A corollary, or a result, of this developaent has been the 
growing attacks on grades and grading. While evaluation provides 
effective instruction, grading is of liaited relevance and oay be 
aisleading and haraful without aodification* The first two grading 
steps, reading a paper and recording reactions, and identifying the 
inappropriate or Incorrect (words, phrases) eleaents lead to the 
third step— sunaarizing the overall strengths and weaknesses of the 
paper. These steps may be the indirect basis for the final 
step^-grading. But aost importantly they furnish the writer with 
audience reaction and help to further his i^ritlng devdlopaent. Grade 
syobols 'alone' are inadequate for indicating quality of work and 
reflect only one instructor's opinion. A viable and preferable 
solution would be a .written stateaent about the student's writing 
ability included with the assigned grade. (JM) 
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'U.^fc . " fOUCATlOM STATiC>tX>NftT NfCEJSARltYREPR€ : I" ^r f ^ j 

^ ' • SEWTOPFtCIAU NATIONAL INiTITUTE Of ' - < ■ . . T ' 

eoucATPON posinoN Oft POLicv. . ( ii J "y^'tv 

, WHAT DO WE DO WHCN WE DO WHAT WE DO — AND SHOULD WE? ;■ ',- '^''^i! 

' W. U. McDonald ' . . 

in recent years , as you all know, discussions at our annual • . > 
meeting and In Journals have focused extensively on the process of 
writing perhaps more than its product, on composing as a mfethod of 
. discovery perhaps more than as a means o^ communication, on writing . < 
as a revelation more than writing as art. Although like any gen- 
eralization these (ierhaps somewhat over-simplify the dichotomy and 
distort the emphasis, generally I believe you will agree they're^ . *: 
true, it 'is also true that iia cor^ollary, if not a result, of these ^ 
developments has been a growing attack on grades and gradi ng, 1 n-^ ^ ^ . 
deed at times on the whole act of evaluation. Perhaps art "e)<trem^^^^^.i^ 
example Is represented by statements that to evaluate a piece ;of .^^i^^^^^^^^^ 
writing Is to judge the student, and we are not judges. 

In the light of this situation, I would- like'to look again at 
precisely what we do when we go through the series of responses and 
actions that end In the placing of a^grade^on a paper and ultimately 
on a grade sheet. Then I want to suggest that there is a dis- 
tinction between evaluating and grading, that evaluating has In- 
structional values we should not give up lightly, but that "grading" 
Itself Is of limited relevance and -^Sfcifi&Wfeil^ harm to an other- 
wise valuable process. 

Let me begin by defining briefly four steps 1 believe we go 
through when we grade. First, as we read a paper , we rosp{>rtd--wi th . 
/■understanding or puzzlement, pa1n or pleasure, Interest or boredom.., • 
Seco)i(j--dnd almost simultaneously with our reading If vie are "oid - 5 



hands"--we Identify on the paper particular th1ngs--wor(Js , phrases, • 
orderlngs of Ideas In paragraphs, etc. --that seem to tr1 gger 




.-.sponses aivdj/e usual ly suggest revisions whiclv. could change Bwr-^js^ji 
Tja^tf^4*Uft nni rll A we summarize the overall strengths and v/eak- . .i 



nesses of the paper as wo see them to Indicate why It did or did not 
succeed in affecting us In the way it was apparently Intended to, 
and probably we suggest revisions to make it do so. And fourth and 
finally, If we teach in most colleges and universities, we put on 
the paper a letter grade which is somehow related to the second and 
third steps that I have described and to the "grade" the student,; 
will receive for the course. ; , , -i-v •/ 

If we look at these steps more closely j we Will feofe ihatimdst^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^ 
of them relate to our instructional purpose, some to our cvQluaflve;:'^ 
purpose, one not very satisfactorily to either. The first step, re- 
cording our reactions, certainly is n^ grading, though it may have 
some indirect connection with the grade- that ultimately appears on 
the student's paper and on his permanent record. Neither is the 
second step-- identi fyl ng on the paper particular elomenl that seem 
respons i b le for our roac trons and g lying sugges t ions f < change. These 
oral or written comments may be the indirect basis for ic grade (or 
our defense of it) , but prima ri ly they serve an 1 nstruc 'onat function : 
they transmit to the student writer an audience's react* n and, wc ■ 
hope, further his development as a writer. The third s cep--summart z'-.-, 
ing strengths and weaknesses as we see them and suggesting possible, 
revisions In the pjiper as a whole--1s, very clearly, be th instructional 



and evaluative. It Is the first In Its disclosure of the effects 
of the wrltinrj act and In Its suggestions for revision. It Is the • 
second In Its assessment of strengths and weaknesses, an assess- 
ment which. presumably will somehow relate to the grade we w1 11 Record. 

These first three steps, which precede the recording of a 
grade, are--1n both their Instructional and evaluative aspects-- •. 
legitimate actions by a teacher of composition, for they reflect the 
response of an audience who Is also a teacher. And while one. of 
course writes for the purpose of sel f-dl scovcry , while- one of -course 
discovers what he knows as well as what he doesn't know In the act 
of writing, he also writes, eventually at any rate , for an audience v^'^'^^^^^v^^^ 
as well. Part of learning to write Is learning how to achieve vHtfv 
a particular audience the response we desire, and one functi biV; of the 
teacher of composition is to serve as audience. He may not be the 
only one--the students themselves are also appropriate audlences-- 
but unless they are to write forever Only for their peers, and surely 
this is not so, they need the experience of writing for--and having 

their writing evaluated by--aud1ences who react in a variety of ways * 

... . ./ fr-i^^ M-to^-tJ}" 

to their prose, audiences who have had rrore^experience and have no re 9^ 

knowle5ge^^il??^ey. For, later^as they have occasion to write in 

the world <ta=^:^tylj^ they will find that different people Njill respond 

to the same piece of writing differently. Students can ftbtalnA- 

1n advance--th1s. needed experience by writing for the corAjosltlon 

tea<;h6r» who has read a variety of prose by people theiv aye and ' 

older and who has had, or should , have h^d, practice in ^s^uinlng the'-' " 



points of view of a variety of audiences. Thus to say that 
students wri te only for the teacher Is not necessarily a condem- 
nation. ' y 

. Nor Is h valid -to, .reject our evdluiMve activities onjthe ^ :.i 
ground that to Judge the paper Is necessarily to judge the student.;' 
Foir the author Is not Identical with his art, the writer Is riot 
Identical with what he has produced; and It Is our obligation to 
make clear to students both the distinctions and the Interrelation- 
ships between the two. At the. same time we might well point out U(i*^k 
that some audiences will judge a writer by .what.-hei'-.Has^Wri tV^ii^:in^'^-:; l ;'):•• .| 
that a writer should take this Into accciUnt as he IwrUesV -^^^^^^^^^ 

Now I do not claim that we always carry outHhese' first.' si^ 
perfectly. On occasion we may Judge the student Instead of. his ; 
writing or we may Judge a paper from our own point of view Instead 
of making the necessary Imaginative leap Into the mind of the audience 
the student Is trying to reach. We may not allow him to^^eM)icss Jjis 
point of- view, on the grounds that we are helping hlni^clirlfy his 
thought or to expre ss It better. In our written common-Vj we muy also 
W^ai^^^hlm by our negative or quibbling tone. But these are human r 
fallings of human beings which will Inevitably be with us. They are 
not failures of a process that Is basically sound, and If we perform, 
these first three steps well the student will not. only learn from 
our responses but be aware of the nature and bases of our assessm^ritsVi^"' 

The Inherent failure of the 'grading* process'ls 1n/:the foUfih:'>^;.: 



I 



■ • ■ ^ , ■ ; . ■ .-,-5- , _ ■ . ■ ^V;:';^:?^ 

r reduce a complex of observations and responses^to a single symbol, 
' the letter grade, a manifest Impossibility for a composition course. 

. ■ And why do we do this? Apparently so that we can ultimately report " 

- ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . , ■ ' 

'^}^-^'.:" to the registrar's office an evaluation that is supposed to serve 

;r- ,,;'v three informational purposes : --namely , tell other people in the , - 

university that a student has completed the course and indicate how^^:^r f^^^ 
• well he has done so; contribute to the overall evaluation of his ; t 
5 ! university work through his point average and thus determine when 
• and whether he graduates; and inform Sppropriate^ people outside the , ' 

^ university, such as admissions officers, prospective .employers , etci . .. 

of what he has formally studied and of how satisfactorily h&'*stud1od-;;M- 
■ it. . ■ ■ • ; ■ ..■v■^-.y^;^; 

But for only part of these purposes--and the most insignificant 
part^, I might add--1s the letter grade adequate: it does report ' ' 
that in the opinion of the instructor the student has completed the 
course or has failed to do so. And it provides a symbol for use In 
determining his point average. Beyond that, it tells the recipients 
Of that report almost nothing about his writing performance. Oh, 
it purports to: "A^equals "superior work"; "BV "very good work"; 
"C" "average work", etc. But what does it mean to say the student 
did "8" work or "very good work?" Does it mean that he wrote well 
:in the course? If so, as judged against what? Against the writing \ 

■ of others in his class? some Ideals in the'instructor's i irid? his " ; 

pHii , r^- . L ■ • " . - : ■ . ' o ; " ". .. - . \ / ' ■ \'^M'M 

Wlliv: own writing at the beginning of the course? his. writing terms of ' - 

|,%:Hv what he tHed to do on particular assignments? And were f,ie , . , . > 




assignments originated or chosen by the student or the instructor?^ ^ 
Were they of a particular kind--expository, narrative? Did such 



h^. 4 : things as attendancei meeting deadlines ,* qtc. affect the ipAivM^ig- . \ 
t^i-'^'t'y' ' good work'^? In all honesty, we have to Answer that, one canH^ 

'^^'i^'l- \ tell from a letter grade. And as teachers of composi tion we also have ^ - 
:.i • to say. In all honesty, that the answers would In fact vary from one ^ 

■ V*-/ :■ ■ , I ■ ■ ■ 

P'; : section to another In the same deportment. Thus the letter gradc:"B" -i 
' says only that In the instructor's opinion a student 1h a compoiltiion ' 

, course was very good at someth1ng\in relation to somebody 4)r|someth1ng 
orlsome Idea. This Is all that It tells people within the Instltu-i i/i'/; 
tion unless they have heard through the grapevine something aboutvtHe'. f^ 
Inst^'uctor or his course or his cH terl a for eval uatlonr' ' And^H 
positively (nisjead people outside the Institution, because they way .., , i; 
assume It really says, "Yes , the student wri tes wel 1, and whatever • 't^ 
and wherever you ask him to write he w1 1 1 wri te wel 1 . " Only we are 
aware Just how false this assumption can be. 
V 1 The- fourth step, In short, tell s the st uden t n othi ng he needs - 

to know--1n fact, virtually nothing he did not al ready kncf from our is 
comments on his papers* It tells per so.ns outs ide the ^^^^noth- . j 

ing they need to know but perhaps makes them think" it dor^ . And It > 
f;?;' obviously tells peopl e within the AVlU^V nothing very t^janingful. 
ffj. . It adequately serves onjy the registrar} he gets in simple form a < 
report that can be recorded and averaged by the computer, baroly , . Vi 
touched by human hands. It seems clear then that If the essential ;;| 
, purpose of that last acl In our process--the "gra(llng"--1s to r^cov^'^ . 




in summary form an assessment of student writing performance, ianother* • 
mcffins must be founcl--one that provides information that letter graded 
cannot. ti ; 

Our analysis of the evaluative process tells us what such a ' ',' 



means might be: a written statement to be included *n the student'si 

official record. It might include^ the following: the alms of the 

A 

course, the types of writing assignments given, the opportunities ' 
for revision, a statement as to the strengths, weaknesses, and Im- 
provement in the student's writing, and--1f a grade must also be . : 
reported--the major bases for arriving at the final evaluationk^im*. 
provement, comparison with other students in the class, comparison 'i;' 
with a set of criteria, attendance. etcJ. With practice,'" '^SSl. if ft ''^iK 

formation could .be given in 10 typed 1 ines-maxiiiiurti. . Wh jver ;i ts ' ' ^'^^^^^^^^ V^^ 

/\ ■ ■ ' -- J ■ ■ ' ■ 

shortcomings, about which I will say something in a -mint a, at least 
with this method we would not be attempting the impossib'i s^--reducing " 
the complex act of evaluation to a meaningless symbol . 1 would be . 
preserving the in tog r1 ty of the Instruct ional-eval uative process : '-^ 
through a 11 1 its steps yand also ach 1 e vl ng an accuracy and jrJForma t1 ve- ■ 
ness of reporting that the letter-grade system does not ?5.l|jw. * 

To those who object to having any record of a stuu 's per- 
formance in a course beyond a mere notation that he coltipl efed 1 1, 
this plah would obviously bo unsatisfactory. For those who object 
that reflections of bias and idiosyncrasy may go into the ovaluationsk 
this plan at leas^has the merit of giving some indication of the' ' 
Jj|§|||lg;l ues V;'- ^ 6r:i d 1 o sync ra s i e s ; o f -'the - 1 n s t rue tdr Mvhb:^mf\ :io -^^^^^^^^^^ 

tion» a clear gain over the letter-^grade system. These ajfde, its 



advantages as a i:e£jj.££iiuiilt for the letter grade system should 
be apparent by now. But as an a_dji£nct, to any existing system-- 
all-letter grade or a combination of letter grade and pass/no crodU, 
or pass/ho record--1t would also be an improvement because of the 
additional Information it supplies. In a pass/no credit or pfiiss/, 
no record composition course, for example, it would provide a moans 
for acknowledging the achievement of students who do better than 

^passing'work and would thus respond to their frequent complaints 
about lack of encouragement and recogn 1 ti on . ''the letter grade system ; 
could explain and supplement the unqualified C's and B's that we .^^^^^^-^^^^^^ 
(a;fcrtets^=wvrt4HHir¥e- wanted to record as C+ ' s or B-] s or C+V' s v ^TTfli 

^^gSSijoi*^fEfe^b««w either system, if desired,^ mandatory attAchmontJ/^ili 
to the student's transcript, but with the provision that \f be ire- ; '■■Vr;y^^^ 
leased outside the only with the approval of, or at the ~ 

request of, the student himself. 

To a registrar's office, this proposal for a writttr* commentary ; . 
would undoubtedly seem (evolutionary and of course impossfble. And 
without question in this computerized age it would add on( more op- 
eration to the special handling category. But it has bee w my ex- 
perience that registrar's offices can, without undue e^Wh work and 
money, find ways to carry out record-keeping mandated i ^ fa((|tilty 
for sound educational reasons. Our registrar's office, f'or example, 'rm. 
said it could not accommodate our pass/no credit.plan ft the first ' 
quarter of freshman Englishi^it has found it cjm do soj apparently . 
without Insuperable expense of time and money. 



.Some composition teachers, too, will doubtless object, 
■ - Initially at least, to what they see as extra work at a hectic time 
b. 4: of the term. But I submit that as a replacej igjit for the letter grade 

's^'Stem this plan would Involve no additional work and would, in fact,' i! 

remove Itiuch of the agony associated with the process of arr1,viricj it 5 

--. ''.'.i'- ' ■ ■ ^" ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' / ■ ■ . . ■ ' '.. "'i 

i", . final grades, because instructors would no longer be trying to do the . 

^ i ;/ ifnposs1ble--namely , reducing complex evaluations to a simple symbol f./ 

^r; . • making distinctions between a C+ and a B- because the differonce is ;.; 

' significant on the student's point average although relatively 1n- 

V significant in assessing his writing. Moreover, in order to arrive ' ' 

a^ Vw' " 3t decisions on a letter gradejor for that matter a pass vs , 'no; crhdl t#S 

' grade, surely we must do much of,- the work needed ' tO'wrl to'' ^ .-b'M efv/.-Ci'*'i'Mb 

assessment of the student's performance. I ndecd , ^bne'^'tjopey' we^ (tave ^ ^^^^ 

already made the kindjof observati on3 and assessmentson each piece of w 

the student's writing that would be the basis for this final summary 

comment, that In fact the only additj^al time would be that required . 

for expressing our conclusions in a short space. 

The importance of a fair, informative evaluation and the ad- ' 

• vantages of the commentary method of reporting sufch an evaluation 

;;vi , demand that we not be deterred by arl immediate response of "Impossibl'ei" 

J,;; ^ but that we give serious consideration to one way of dolt 3 better what 

I am sure we all wish to do well. 



